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PREFACE. 





Tnx following pages are re-printed, with some corrections 
and additions, from the columns of the Madras Mail, where 
they were first published with the view of securing a 
larger efrcle of readers than‘ they are likely to obtain in 

~ their present form. The subject is of considerable in- 
terest both to the State and to the community, and the 
ae writer hopes that by attracting attention to it, he may aid 
in. the improvement of an important branch of the State 


administration. 
vw « 


Comators, August, 1879. ° : 
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Introductory. : 
Tae financial embarrassments of the Government of India 
assume year by year more alarming proportions. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of reducing expenditure are great, 
the difficulties in the way of new taxation are greater. 
Novel and unexpected items of expenditure constantly 
arise, and bring to nought the best devised ‘schemes of 
_ inventive financiers. As far as the Imperial finances are 
concerned, drastic meastires of reform and economy are now 
inevitable. “But successful economy on the grand scale 
can only result from the aggregate of numerous successful 
economies on. the small scale,-and the Government of India 
have urgently pressed this view upon all the minor adminis- 
trations and Governments throughout the Indian Empire. 
The present pamphlet is offered asa small contribution 
towards the theory and practice of State economy. It is 
designed-te give some prominence to the flaws and imper- 
fections ofp an important branch of the administration of 
the Madras Presidency, ai. to show that by an improve- 
ment of system enforced by a legislative enactment, much 
revenue that is now needlessly sacrificed can be saved to 
the Imperial Exchequer, and large items ‘of State expen- 
diture be avoided. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Nature of Irrigation Works. 


Irrigation Works consist mainly of— 

(a). River-fed channels, and reservoirs or tanks, and 
(b). Rain-fed reservoirs pr tanks, 

Irrigation Channels are artificial water-courses supplied 
from a river, stream or other source, and tapped by numer- 
ous sluices which draw off the water to the lands under 
irrigation, The water is usually raised to the required 
height in the river or stream by a masonry weir or dam 
known as an “anicut,” built athwart the course of the 
river, not only raising thereby the level of the water, but 
also diverting it into the artificial channel. Most of the 
rivers in Southern India are thus tapped by masonry weirs 
at different points. Some rivers are so effectually drained 
of their supply in this way, that except in high floods, the 
lower part of their course is dry. Thus the little river 
Noyel, a‘tributary of the Cauvery, has a course of only 
ninety miles, but is drained by no less than twenty-five 
masonry weirs supplying channels to irrigate over 19,000 
acres. The river Tambrapurni in Tinnevelly is’ drained by 
eight important weirs irrigating over 128,000 acres. Over 
the Sittar, a tributary of the Tambrapurni, there are 18 
weirs. There are altogether 41 weirs drainjng tht Tambra- 
: purni and its various tributaries. 


In many places, channels are made by a dowel exca- 
: vation through the river bed and bank, without any per- 
: manent weir or dam, These are termed Koramboos. All 
_natural rivers; streams, and other water-courses, not lying 
‘ within a private. estate or Zemindari, are claimed by the 
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State, and the distribution of the water-supply for the 
benefit of the public is an important function and duty of 
the Government. Mr. Justice Innes, in his judgment in 
the case of Ponnasami TEvAR v. Collector of Madura (5, M 
H.C. RB. C.) said: “I quite admit that the Government of 
this country has, at all times, assumed to itself, and has the 
right in the interests of the public, to regulate the distribution 
for use of any portion of the water flowing in the natural 
channels, in which rights have not as yet been acquired.” 
The Government further possess and exercise the right of 
levying a tax or cess from thdse to whom water is supplied. 
When water is supplied for irrigation, the charge is either 
merged into the general rent, or tax, or assessment of the 
Jand, or is levied as a water-rate at so much per acre. 
When water is supplied for Municipal purposes, the charge, 
if any, is made with reference to the special features of the 
case. The Municipality of Tuticorin in Tinnevelly, for 

" instance, pay a large sum monthly for the water supplied 
to the town by the Government channel fed from the river 
Tambrapurni. 


The lands that lie under the irrigation of river chan- 
nels. are usually of two kinds. (1.). They may form 
part of a delta deposited by the river itself. This is the 
caso with the rivers Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery, where 
the bulk of the irrigated lands form part of the great deltas 
of the districts, Godavery, Kistna, and Tanjore. (2.) 
They may form riparian tracts, and lie on either bank of 
the river, usually in long strips more or less parallel to the 
course of the main stream, forming in fact part of what is 
ugually known as the river-valley. This is the case with the 
channels from the Cauvery and its tributary, the Bhowani, ~ 
irrigating large tracts in the districts of Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly. So too with the rivers Pennar in Nellore, 
Palar in North Arcot, Vigay in Madura, and Tambrapurni 
. in Tinnevelly. Occasionally a hilly ridge or watershed may 
‘be cut through, and water carried completely out of the 
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natural river-valley. This is the case with Kurnool and 
Cuddapah Canal from the river Toongabudra. 


The irrigation channels ‘thus supplied from the rivers 
will vary in length according to the size of the river, the 

water-supply made available by the weir, and the extent 
” of land which the physical conformation of the country 
will dllow to be brought under irrigation. One of the 
channels from a weir over the Noyel in Coimbatore is only 
two or three miles long, and irrigates only 50 acres. The 
Kalingarayen Channel supplied by the river Bhowani in 
the same district has a course of 56 miles, and irrigates 
7,980 acres, paying an assessment of Rs. 87,600 (£8,760). 
The main channel of the eastern delta of the Godavery 
district and its offshoots comprise a total length of 150 miles. 
This canal is 184 feet broad, and 8 feet deep at the head. 
The water that pours through thesc various irrigation chan- 
nels is drawn off by numerous sluices built in and through , 
the channel bank, at varying intervals, wherever required. 
An irrigation channel may be compared to the water-main 
or pipe that carries the water-supply of our cities and towns 
in England. - The main rece“ves its supply from the river 
or from the reservoir, and is tapped by numerous smaller 
pipes throughout its course. Each of these small pipes 
supplying dwelling houses, factories, &c., is regulated bx a 
stop-cock or tap, which arrests the flow when the proper 
quantity of water has been drawn off. In the absence of 
such stop-cocks, it is obvious that the water would escape 
‘and run to waste through every minor pipe ; only those near 
the head of the main would be certain,of their supply, and 
those at the extreme end of the main would probably. fall 
short and run the risk of having no water at all. 


‘Now the principle is exactly the same with the channels 
for irrigation, with this all-important difference. The irri- 
gation channel has po self-acting stop-cocks, and but too 
frequently no stop-cocks or taps at all, The better sluicds 
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have moveable shutters, by which they can be closed, but 
for the most part they are mere masonry pipes or apertures 
which can only be closed with difficulty by plugs of turf 
and stone, or mud. Sometimes there is no masonry work, 
but the channel bank is cut right through, to allow the 
water to flow on to the lands to be irrigated. One of the 
channels from a weir across the river Noyel in the Coimba- 
tore District, which is intended to supply a large tank or 
reservoir, and irrigate 1,380 acres, has only two masonry 
sluices, and the supply in the reservoir often fails, because 
the channel is drained by various cuts through the bank 
before it reaches the reservoir. In such cases the higher 

_ the level of the water flowing in the channel, the greater is 
the amount drawn off through the open cut, and the greater 
the waste. 


It is obvious that the extent of land to be irrigated by 
each sluice, must vary with the level of the land and other 
circumstances, so that one sluice may irrigate ten acres, 
while another may irrigate a hundred, and so on. Clearly, 
then, the sluices should have apertures corresponding with 
the‘area of land to be irrigated. If froma London water- 
main the supply pipes to a big brewery and to small 
dwelling were of the same size, we should say there was & 
radical mistake. Either the brewery must get too little 
water, or thé house must get too much. This radical mis; 
take is of constant occurrence in the sluiees of the old irri- 
gation channels. The sluices are often built with little or 
no reference to the area to be irrigated, further than to 
make sure that the vent or aperture is amply large. With 
sluices built on this principle, or want of principle, through- 
ont the course of a long channel, it will readily be conceived 
that the water-supply may be all drawn off, before it can 
reach the sluices at thegar end of the channel. Open cuts 
through the bank, in leu of sluices, ef course make the 
mischief still greater. 

2 
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The following figures give the sizes of a few consecutive 
sluices, with the areas to be irrigated by them, in an impor- 
tant channel from the river Noyel, which has to irrigate 
altogether 4,000 acres of land. There are nearly 70 sluices 
in this channel, and the following list is an excellent sample 
of the rest, and of the sluices in numerous other channels 
as well, 








Sluice No. Aperture size Area irrigated 
in inches. in acres. 

BQ -vesatiuderecess UB Re TS cca vecvel ws 76 
BS scevendadevders 16 x 

BA: saeiewiacaeane 14 x J 

BB eee age 12 x 

Os -civvieatane seas 14 x 

387 14 x 

BS: cos Suseeresenes 14 x 

89 ........Open ent th 

MO“ Npisancateeeree 28 x 

AL cyanate sevens 24 x 

Be Li einteltes ll x 

AB. receciesicnesk 15 x 





Here it will be seen that the largest area under any one 
sluice is 194 acres, and that the aperture of that sluice, No. 
36, is 14 inches square. But the next sluice-vent, No 37, 
is the same size, and has to irrigate only 40 acres. The 
next again, No, 38, is still larger and has to itrigate only 
20 acres. Worst of all, No. 39, an open cutor gap through 
the channel bank, irrigates only 14 acres. The largest 
sluice-vent-of all, No. 41, is a huge cavity more than two 
feet. square, which has to supply only the trifling area of 10 
acres. 


The amount of water wasted in this way is almost 
incredible. At spots where the drainage of irrigated tracts 
collects, volumes of-water may often be seen pouring into 
the river when the crops at the lower end of the channel, 
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some miles further down, are withering for want of the very 
supply that is being wasted above. Large sums of land 
assessment are by consequence annually lost to the State 
revenue, and tracts of land are left fallow or grow inferior 
.grain, that under a better system would be yielding heavy 
crops of rice. The loss, however, falls most heavily on the 
ryots or farmers. If the distribution of the water is left in 
their hands, and there has been no drought or scarcity of 
water, the failure of crop at the lower end of the channel is 
usually regarded by the revenue authorities as the fault of 
the ryots, and the land tax is collected from them instead 
of being remitted. In 1875-6, Rs. 1,10,725 (£11,072) were 
thus collected in the Tanjore District alone, on account of 
about 30,000 acres left uncultivated for this reason. Over 
the whole Presidency 136,000 acres were similarly left un- 
cultivated and the land assessment thereon, amounting to 
Rs. 5,78,000 (£57,800), was collected. The farmers are 
thus doubly losers, for they not only lose the crop which 
should maintain them and their families, and meet the land 
tax, but they have to find means to pay the tax into the 
bargain. If, however, the ta& or assessment is remitted, 
they are impoverished in failing to raise the crop, for which 
an ample supply of water exists. 

*Nothing has been said so far of the necessity for the 
careful conservancy and repair of the channel banks, As 
irrigation’ éhannels from their very nature are above the 
level of tie adjagent country which they irrigate, it is 
obvious that they must be confined by an artificial bank 
on one or%oth gides. Generally speaking, as channels are i 
Jed along a gently sloping country, the artificial bank is 
required otily.on the lower side. Here, however, it is of the 
utmost importance, as the existence of the channel depends 
on the stability of the bank. Such’banks are almost invari- 
ably of earth, and are liable to injury and deterioration by 
the attrition of the water flowing. in ‘the channel, and by 
the passage of men, cattle, and carts, at various crossing 
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places. When the channel is in flow, damage by attrition 
is usually detected and set right by the villagers at once, 
It is during the dry season, however, when there is no 
water in the channels, that: the banks are chiefly injured by 
traffic. When the rainy season begins, it is often ushered. 
in by a heavy flood, and all weak places in the channel 
banks are severely tested, If the bank is unable to bear 
the pressure, or if it be over-topped by the water, a breach 
occurs, and great damage ensues, both to the bank and to 
the fields below, which timely attention and a trifling amount 
of labour would have prevented. 2 : 
Tanks.—The artificial reservoirs of water "for irrigation 
are known throughout Southern India as tanks. They vary" 
in size from mere ponds, irrigating two or three acres to 
considerable lakes, like the Chembrambakam Tank near 
Madras, which irrigates nearly ten thousand acres in thirty- 
three villages. Tanks may receive their water-supply 
éither by means of channels from rivers, or by means 
of streams or water-courses fed dy the local rainfall 
‘ofa more or Jess extended area. Most of the foregoing 
remarks regarding river-fed irrigation channels, will ap- 
ply with equal force to the reservoirs supplied by them, 
A few words, however will be necessary regarding the 
second class, usually known as rain-fed tanks, the num- 
ber of which, large and small, in the Madras Presidency 
is above twenty-five thousand. The vast majority of 
these reservoirs were built by, or unde>the orders of, the 
native rulers prior to the British conquest. They usually 
consist of a great crescent-shaped earthen bank or dam, 
thrown across the drainage slope of the country, thus 
arresting the passage of the water, which is dammed up 
against the bank, and reaches backwards as far as the 
rising slope of the country will permit. The safety of the 
. bank is usually secured by a waste weir of masonry, over 
' which the surplus water flows, when the tank is as full as the 
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gation by means of one or more sluices, usually of masonry, 
under or through the bank, ’ Most of what has been said 
regarding channel-sluices applies equally to the sluices of 
these rain-fed tanks. The reservoirs, however, are liable to 
injury from causes special to themselves alone. During the 
enquiry of the Public Works Commission in 1869, there 
was generally concurrent testimony to the fact that what- 
ever the ryots might do for irrigation channels, they con- 
stantly neglected the rain-fed tanks. Neglect of, or injury 
to, a channel was at once apparent, and the labour expended 
on, repair was immediately and obviously repaid. With 
rain-fed tanks, however, the case is quite different. The 
supply to many, if not most of them, is uncertain. The 
bank may be worn down by cattle in the dry season and 
otherwise injured, but if the rainfall be scanty, or even 
moderate, no harm may ensue that year or the next. The 

- waste weir itself is blocked up to a higher level by turf and 
stones and planks, to retain as much as possible of the. 
precious water, and it,may not be till a flood comes and . 
tears a large gap through the bank, that the villagers re- ° 
cognize too late the precariotis condition their reservoir 
was in. + 
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é . CHAPTER I. 
Present System of Management and Supervision, Its Defects, 


It is necessary now to examine a little further, and 
enquire into the cause of the comparative inefficiency of so 
many of our old irrigation works. 

Management and Supervision —The management, control, 
and up-keep of the irrigation channels, and the distribu- 
tion of water, is usually shared between the two administra- 
tive departments chiefly concerned, viz., the Department of 
Public Works, and the Revenue Department including the 
village officials. The up-keep and repair of the channels 
sometimes rests with the Engineers and sometimes with the | 
villagers. In the former case the cost comes out of State 
funds. In the latter case, the villagers supply what is 
called ‘ customary labour’? (kudi maramat), or money or 
grain in lieu.of it, accordifg to their own arrangements. 
The former method fails from its irregularity. The Govern- 
ment allotment for-repairing a channel, removing sand, silt, 
weeds, &c., is not a fixed annual amount, but is Hable to 
vary with the demands for repairs elsewhere, and with the 
condition of the Imperial exchequer, which ruthlessly cuts 
down the allotment for a whole district or” Presidency, 
when the financial equilibrium of the Empire is uncertain. 
The allotments, moreover, even when funds aré available, 
are not as a matter of course, made annually, but often at 
intervals of several years, during which time*the channel 
is silting up, becoming choked with weeds and vegetation, 
and generally deteriorating. A small sum spent annually 
in removing silt and strengthening the channel banks is far 
more effective than & larger sum spent at intervals of several 
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The system under which the repairs are left to the villagers 
is more in accord with the habits and customs of the people, 
and was in ancient times almost universally in force. It 
fails from its uncertainty. Under former rulers each man 
was compelled to contribute his quota of labour or money , 
and all repairs were carried out in this manner with sup- 
plementary assistance from the State. Under tho British 
rule, in spite of an Act (No. I of 1858) passed to maintain * 
the systent; such customary labour has been falling into 
disuse ; and the provisions of the law are insufficient to 
secure it. If State funds are spent by the Department of 
Public ‘Works, the villagers naturally leave everything to - 
the State, and do as little as possible themselves. If, as 


is sometimes the case, the customary labour is commuted by 


the villagers themselves to a money equivalent, it is practi- 
cally impossible for the revenue authorities to enforce pay- 

_ment of the amount, and see it properly spent. The 
evidence recarded by the Public Works Commission in 1869 
shows that the provisions of the Act for this end are quite 
inoperative. 


The admission of the waterinto a channel through the 
head sluice, if there be one, is usually ih the hands of.the 
Department of Public Works. The actual distribution, 
ho-vever, of water from the channel, rests sometimes with 
the Engineers, and sometimes with the Revenue authorities 
or the villagers. The two departments in concert are sup- 
posed to decide on the needful repairs and changes, remov- 
ing silt, sand, and weeds, enlarging or reducing old sluices, 
building new ones, and generally regulating the distribu- 
tion of the water. On all channels of any importance, there 
is usually a small staff of subordinates who are entrusted 
with the duty of gpening and closing the sluices, and look- 
ing after the distribution of the water throughout the whole 
length of the channel. They are sometimes paid by o 
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‘The double responsibility for the channels, shared by the 
Revenue authorities ahd the Department of Public Works, 
too often results in failure. What is the business of either 
department, is apt to become the business of neither. The 
officials of each are apprehensive of trenching on the rights 
and duties of the other, or, worse still, are jealous lest their 
own rights and functions be trenched on by the others. If 
the revenue officers find a great waste of water going on, 
they will perhaps wonder why the Engineers do not build a 
better sluice. If the Engineers note the same thing, they 
will think it odd that the revenue officers permit such a 
lavish and unnecessary supply of water. On special and im. 
portant occasions, the two departments unite with ease to 
effect the needful arrangements. But for ordinary affairs, 
each department, having itsown special work, is not brought 
into contact with the other. There iy no regular and con- 
sistent concert. between the two. 

The consequences of this maladministration are usually 
patent enough. The ryots or nativefarmers are not trained 
or accustomed to economize the water, and, thinking only of 
their personal interests, never dream of arresting the rush 
of waker through the sluices leading to their fidlds, after 


' they have drawn off enough for their own needs. They pre- 


fer an abundant flow of water on account of the fertilizing 
silt which it deposits on the fields, and they will often tear 
down the masonry of a sluice with a crowbar, to enlarge the 
vent, and so ensure an abundant flow.- In some channels 
under the care of the Department of Public Works, where 
the sluices are fitted with shutters fastened by Idvk and key, 
the latter is often left with the overseer of that department, 
whose other duties prevent him from giving an‘uniriterrupt- 
ed attention to the distribution of water; and complaints 
arise that enough water is not allowed. As prompt action 
is needed to save a withering crop, the villagers find the 
crowhar more efficiént than circuitous complaints through a 
_ Series of officials ; the masonry of the sluice is torn down, 
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and the water rushes through in volume to the detriment of 
crops lower down the channel. In many cases, the damage 
is done without even the show of excuse just mentioned, 
but simply to secure a large flow of water over the fields, 
The mischief is usually effected during the night, when there 
is little or no fear of eye-witnesses to offer legal evidence in 
support ofa prosecution. Asa matter of course, the offenders 
escape detection and punishment. It is the interest of 
no one, save the landholders lower down: the channel, to 
bring the mischief to light. ‘these latter do not care to 
waste Lime and money in complaints, too frequently fraitless, 
at the public offices. 

Besides the injuries done to existing sluices, further dam- 
age is caused by new cuts through the channel bank, or by 
the building of additional sluices, which are not only super- 
fluous, but involve great waste of the fertilizing water. The 
first step taken by the ryot concerned, is to secure by per- 
suasion or purchase the silence of the village officérs, and 
the channel overseers (monigars), The new cut is then 
made, and probably escapes notice by the superior officers 
for a considerable time. If enquiry be made, the village’ offi- 
cigls represent that the extra supply is essentially necesiary 
to the irrigation of the village. In course of time, the open 
cut; is seen by a superior officer,who,very possibly ignorant of | 
the former condition of the channel, is led to’ suppobe | that 
it has been properly authorized. A storm of protests is 
raised at the suggestion of closing the cut; and the only re- 
maining course is to limit the flow and strengthen the bank 
by building ' a masonry sluice. This is according} done, 
perhaps at the voluntary expense of the landho der" or 
farmer profiting by it; and the villages at the further end of 
the channel are made perpetual sufferers in ‘consequence of 
this additional drain on thé supply. 


It may be remarked én passant that no thorough i improve- 

.ment or reform can be effected until there is a complete map 

or :plse of every channel, showing every sluice and masonry 
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‘work, and every cut, and the area irrigated by each, ready 
for reference by both the revenue officers and the Engineers. 
There is probably not a single district in the Presidency, 
where such sketches and lists are in existence for every 
irrigation channel in it. What should we say in England 
of a Water Company that had no accurate information of 
the number of taps and minor pipes taken off the main ? 
The shares of that Company would hardly be at a premium, 
A case recently come to notice, where a channel overseer 
(monigar) had never seen for five months, and of course 
had never brought to the notice of his superiors, a consider- 
able breach in a channel bank which effectually prevented 
a large reservoir or tank from receiving a supply of water. 
The result of the present system of management, or rather 
mismanagement, may be expressed as leaving the ryots to 
do.as they choose with the water-supply, to the constant 
detriment of the villages under irrigation at the end of the 
channel, and, by consequence, to the serious loss of the” 
State revenue. The evil results of such mismanagement 
are steadily increasing. Every new sluice not absolutely 
needed for irrigation, meang so much taken from the water- 
supply of villages lower down the channel. This is the true 
explanation of the dearth of water at the end of many of 
our large channels, and of the necessity of permanently 
transferring large areas once irrigated to the head of “ dry.” 
Such changes are sometimes attributed—with what injus- 
tice may be now seen—to the scantier rainfall gnd defective 
water-supply of the rivers in recent tiites. 


In illustration of the actual working of the system des- 
eribed in the preceding pages, the following particulars are 
given regarding a small channel supplied from the third 
weir.across the river Noyel. It is one of the twenty-five fed 
by that river, which, together, irrigate 19,000 acres yield- 
ing a revenue of Re. 1,40,000( £14,000.) It has a total length 
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Between the head or beginning of the channel, and the 
first of the four reservoirs or tanks, there were, a short time 
ago, eighteon sluices and one open cut through the bank. 
The sluices had vents of such capacity that they would 
suffice to irrigate an area of over three thousand acres. 
The area actually irrigated by them is only 188 acres. None 
of the sluices were provided with shutters or plugs.* Huge 
volumes of water of course escaped into the river before 
the channel reached the first reservoir, Last season (1878) 
200 acres that ought to have been irrigated lay waste, 
or grew inferior crops, and Rs. 700 (£70) of State revenue 
was lost owing to deficiency of water. To bring about a 
better state of things, the chief landholders, at the sug- 
gestion of the authorities, consented to defray the cost of 
regulating the sluices in question, and the Engineer found 
everything could be set right for Rs. $25 (£32-10) or half 





* The following is alist of the sluices referred to, with the sizesof the old 
apertures and the area irrigated by each. Fractions of acres are omitted. The 
facta are striking enough. The smallest plot is only 2 acres in extent, 
and had a sluice-vent.a foot high by a foot and a half broad to irrigate it! The 
largést vent was « foot and a half high by two feet three inches broad, and had 
to irrigate only 12 acres! The twentietn sluice at the firat reservoir or tank 
happens ‘to be 14 inches square and it irrigates 204 acres. As 14 inches square 
is the average size of the apertures of the previous 19 sluices, multiplying 19 
by 204, we’ get 3,876 acres as the arca capable of irrigation. The result is, of 
couise, true only on the supposition that there is a flow of water in the channel 
to correspond. g 























—— 
No. of Size of old | Area irri-| No. of Size of old | Area irri- 
stnice. aperture. ~} gated. sluice. aperture. gated. 
Inches. Acres. Inches. Acres, 
ioe | 2 x 16 8 12 10 x 7 q 
2 18-x 18 li 18 12 x 21 5 
8- 12 xX 16 10 14 x 9 4 
4 open. 3 15 10 xX 10 3 
5 122 x #18 - 2 16 1 x 16 5 
6 2 x 16 17 18 X 21 12 
q 122 x 18 18 18 12 x i 6 
8: x 12 8 19 18 xk «#18 12 
9 18 xX 15 33 
10 10 x 18 14 “ 188 
n 1 xX 27 12 
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the sum lost to Government ina single year. The money was 
paid as promised, and the work has recently been completed 
by the Department of Public Works. ; 

The actual loss of revenue on the twenty-five channels 
supplied ‘ by the Noyel river in 1875-6 was Rs. 27,856 
(£2, 785) on 8,051 acres. As the total revenue should be 
Rs. 1,40,000 (£14,000), this is a loss of 19 per cent. It is 
not asserted that the whole of this amount could be saved 
to Government by careful economy of water. That the bulk 
of | it, however, would be savad, is certain. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to show by figures the full loss to Govern- 
ment, or to the cultivators, by the waste of water for irriga- 
tion. In many instances the landholder, finding the water 
supply insufficient, sinks a well to supplement it, and con- 
tinués to pay the high tax for irrigated land, although no 
crop would reach maturity without constant irrigation from 
the private well. Here the cultivator is the loser, for if 
his and’ had been | ‘properly irrigated from the channel, he 
might have invested his capital in sinking the.weil on un- 
irrigated land elsewhere, or otherwise have utilized it. In 
other cases, as the channel Supply is insufficient to raise 
rice, on inferior grain (ragi, cholum, &c.) with smaller 
yield i is grown instead. Sometimes gkg full tax is levied on 
such, lend, and sometimes a redu is made, Loss thus 
ensues certainly to the cultivator, and often to the Govern. 
ment. nee 


‘Tn other cases again, lands which would be irrigated if the 
channel water were properly economized, have been left 
without irrigation for so long that they are transferred in 
the public accounts to the head of unirrigated, and only the 
tax for unirrigated land is charged against them. Here 
both the cultivator and the Government are permanent 
losers, There are two fine channels fed by the Bhowani 
viver, which irrigated at the beginning of the century 
- 16,000 acres. Of this area 500 acres have been permanently 
transferred to “ a cad ”? anda revenue of Rs. 1 400 
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(£140) per annum is lost tothe State. . Both of these chan- 
nels receive a supply of water amply sufficient forall needs, 
and. caleulations regarding the larger one show.it to. be 
capable of irrigating 12,000 acres more than; the area 
it, now, supplies, which is 12,700. acres. In two taluks 
or sub-divisions of the Tinnevelly District 440 acres for- 
merly irrigated have been re-registered as “dry,” anda 
permanent,loss to the State of Rs. 2,150 (£215) per annum 
has ensyed.. These are but casual: illustrations of:the matter 
in hand. -No such.informatign for.the whole Presidency, is 
on record. 


Colonel Mutuins, in his minute, printed with the Report 
of the Public Works Commission of 1869, remarked :— 


The distribution and managemont of water in Tanjore is virtually free 
from any Government control whatever, though occasionally the revenue 
officers do interfere to prevent loss of crops by diverting water to those 

parts of a taluk, which, from whatever circumstances, may be receiving a 
. totally inadequate supply ; and under very great emergency, the Collector 
has occasionally intervened to divert water from lands which were not 
reoeiving too much water to those which were getting next to none at all, 
I¢ does not require argument to show that the absence of any administra. 
tion of the water. supply by the officern of, Government, and leaving distri. 
bution practically to be managed by those who have in most cases cultiva. 
tion of their own, and who cannot possibly be supposed to study the general 
interests of the community, until, at least, their own interests have been 
fuly provided for, must lead to great abuses, as also to a great waste of 
the water-supply.” 


There are'10,000 acres of land in the Tanjore District, 

_ nominally wader the irrigation of the river Cauvery, which, 
by, the. accounts of 1875-6 lie waste for want of water, and 
the assessrient thereupon, roughly, amounting to Rs. 50,000 
(£5,000) is annually lost to Government. Writing in 1869 
of one of the taluke now. referred to, Col. Mullins remark. 
ed: “As there is plenty of water, it must be.a.matter of 
great regret. that this water is. not. made available, but 
suffered to.run to waste into the sea.’’ The loss to the 
native farmers and therefore to the wealth of. the district, 
is.in the rich district of. Tanjore more than twice the amount 
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of the assessment, or more than a lac of rupees (£10,000) 
per annum. 


Similar facts and figures are not available to show accu- 
rately the loss from waste of water to Government, and to 
the wealth of the country, throughout the whole Presidency. 
The following statement, however, (compiled from the 
revenue returns of 1875-6), will throw considerable light on 
the matter, and will not err on the side of exaggeration, 
Excluding from consideration the districts of Ganjam, Sa- 
lem, Malabar, South Canara, Godavery, and Kistna; the 
first two because no information is available, the second two 
because they possess no irrigation works properly so called, 
and the last two for reasons to be given below, the follow- ; 
ing result remains, In 1875-6 the area throughout tho 
Presidency actually watered by the chief sources of irriga- 
tion (omitting minor works and ordinary rain-fed tanks) 
was 1,309,000 ‘acres, paying a land assessment of Rs. 
74,50,000 (£74,500). But the area nominally watered by 
the same sources of irrigation is 1,465,000 acres, assessed 
at Rs. 81,01,000 (£810,100). It thus appears that an 
area. amounting to 156,006 acres, assessed at Rs. 651,000 
(£65,100), ought .to have been under irrigation, but was 
neither occupied nor irrigated, and the land assessment was 
by consequence lost to the public revenues. Now it wotld 
be both rash and incorrect to assert that every acre of this 
large area would be irrigated and cultivated, “and every 
rupee of the-6} lacs (£65,000) of land. assessthent added . 
to the revenue under a sound system, and with thorough 
economy in the distribution of the water. Brt the fact 
remains that all minor irrigation works are excluded from 
the foregoing statement, and only the chief sources of irri- 
gation are considered. The reader may be left to draw his 
own conclusions. One thing may be regarded as certain, 
namely, that the present waste in the distribution of water 
from our chief irrigetion works alone, involves an annual 
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tens of thousands of pounds, and that for every rupee lost 
te the State, from two to three are lost to the native 
farmer, and by consequence to the general wealth of the 
country. 


A word of explanation is needed as to the omission of 
two of the richest districts of the Madras Presidency, 
Godavery and Kistna, from the foregoing comparison. The 
splendid irrigation-works of these two districts are com- 
.paratively recent, and in 1875-6 watered from the princi- 
pal works an area of only 405,000 acres out of 927,000 
acres which they are capable of supplying. The compara- 
tively small area actually under irrigation is due, not to 
waste or want of water, but rather to undeveloped industry 

* and agriculture. To have included these districts in the - 
comparison, therefore, would have been only to mislead. 

With regard to the losses accruing to the native farmers 
from the waste of water, figures are fortunately available 
to show what the minimum of such losses must be, As 
already remarked, the land assessment is not remitted by 
Government when irrigated lands are left uncultivated 
owing to causes within the Tarmer’s control. That is to 
say, if the water-supply was abundant, hut was wasted in 
distribution, the land assessment is levied as usual. The 
extent left uncultivated by the ryots owing to other causes 
than this, is so trifling that it may be disregarded. Now 
in 1875-6, the area of irrigated land thus left waste through- 
out.the Présidency was 136,000 acres, but the assessment 
thereon, amounting to Rs. 5,78,000 (£57,800), was collect- 
ed. Noy we know that if a rice crop be raised, the 
farmer’s profit is, at current prices, at least twice the amount 
of the land-assessment he has to pay to Government, The 
minimum loss then to the covimunity through waste of 
water for irrigation in 1875-6, must have been the amount 
by which the farmers were out of pocket without any return, 

namely, Rs. 5,78,000 (£57,800), together with an addi- 
tional sum of twice that amount, which they would have 
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realized as income and profit, if crops ‘had’ been. grown ; or 
inall Rs. 17,34,000 (£178,400.) This, ther, was the mini-, 
mim loss to the community from waste of water in 1875-6, 

But the actual loss wtis far greater. The irrigated lands 
left uncultivated owing: to catses beyond the farmer’s con- 
trol amounted to 240,000 acres, and the assessment ‘thereon, 
Ba. 10, 52, 000 (£105,200), was remitted by Government: In 
addition to this a sum of Rs. 11,90,000 (£119, 000) svas 
remitted by Government-on account of short produce, 
withered crops, and other causes” arisin entirely from 
deficiency of water. Altogether Rs. 22,423,000 (£224,200), 
were remitted by Government on irrigated land under 
occupation, owing to want of water. Much of this loss wax 
no doubt unavoidable and resulted from failure of local 
‘réins, but a large sum, difficult to estimate, but certaiply 
reaching to some tens of thousands of pounds, would un- 
doubtedly Yavp been saved ‘to the public revenue, and a | 
sum thore than twice as reat to the wealth of the country, 
under an efficient and economical distribution of water from 
all the State Mrigation works throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER III. - 


Legal Position of Government as to Distribution of Water 
i for Irrigation. 
The apparent supineness of both the great administra 
tive departments, Revenue and Public Works, in effec- 
tually checking the wasteful habits of the ryots, and re- 
gulating the discharge of sluices by reference to the area 
to be irrigated, is farther explained by their ignorance in 
many cases of the legal aspects of the question, of the 
actual rights of Government, and of the measures they are 
entitled and bound to take to protect the interests both of 
the public and of the State. It would be an advantage if 
the administrative heads of the two great departments 
would makeva point of giving to public officers full infor- 
mation on this important matter, when any decision affeet- 
ing it is given by the High Court. The Board of Revenue 
in particular have in their Standing Orders an excellent 
mediuni for making known the state of the law and the 
course that should be adopted by district officers. There 
is 20 doubt that the interests of the Government and of the 
community are at times injured, because officers, being 
doubtful about the law, hesitafe to put down a public evil 
. lest they should finé themselves defendants in a legal suit. 
it may be useful here to zefer to the twe important deci- 
sions of the Madras High Court which declare the law as 
to the rights of Government in the distribution of water. 
The first “of these cases is given at length in Madras 
High Court Reports, Vol. V., 1869-70, p. 6. The plaintiff 
in this case was a Zemindar, and the result of the appeal 
was the declaration that with regard to proprietary land, 
such as Zomindari estates, the Gevernmient has no right to 
: 4 
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limit or modify the regular supply of water through an 
artificial chennel irrigating such land. 


‘ “ Regular Appeal No. 122 of 1863. 


“Ponnasami Tevar, Appellant (Plaintiff). The Collector of Madura 
and 25 others, Respondents (Defendants.) 

“ The Plaintiff brought a suit to establish his right to an uninterrupted 
flow of water™through a channel which ran into a tank in a village which 
was the plaintiff's property, and to compel the removal of sluices erected 
goross the said channel by the lst defendant’s predecessor in office, and 
used for the purpose of diverting the flow of water. 

“ Held, that acquiescence in the sense of mere sukmission to the inter. 
ruption of the enjoyment, does not destroy or impair an easement. To be 
‘effectual for thet purpose, it must be attributable to an intention on the 
part of the owner to abandon the benvfit before enjoyed. 

“ Held also, that the diversion of the water was a continuing injury down 
to the time of the institution of the suit, and that the plaintif’s suit was 
not barred. 

“ Held also, that it must appear from the circumstances in evidence in 
each caso that the interference or obstraction complained of is not a trivial 
but a eabstantial injury, in prde& to warrant relief by way of injunction. 


* “ Held alao, that the right to an easement in the flow of water through an 
ertificial water-conrse is as valid against the Government as it is against a 


private owner of land, 
6 
* * * * * 


“The result is that the decree of the Civil Court must be reversed and 
a decree passed declaring the right of the plaintiff, and prohibiting the 
obstraction of the flow of the water . . .and the diversion of any portion 
of it...” 


The second case is given in the Madras High Court 
Reports, Vol. VII., 1871-4, p. 60. As jn the former case it 
is laid down that the Government cannot interfere to re- 
gulate the customary supply of water to Zemindari lands, 
so in the present case it is declared with équal distinctness 
that the Government have full power to do so .with respect 
to ryotwari lands. In ryotwari lands the Government are 
“ landlords,” theryots, as Mr. Justice Kurwan said, “ 
tenants from year to year.... witha right, i iti is assumed, 
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“ Kristnayyan and 5 othene—~Anpelignte.- Venkatachala Mudali and 2 
others—Respondents. 


‘ Buit to obtain an injunction to close a new channel made by the Super- 
intending Engineer, the 2nd defendant, for the supply of water to the vil- 
lage of the Ist defendant. 


“Civil Court dismissed the suit. 


**On appeal it was contended, 1st. That the plaintiffs had an absolute 
right to the uninterrupted flow of all the water in the Kaduvai Channel, 
without substraction or diminution by the defendants, or by the Govern- 
ment represented by the 2nd defendant, and that any diminution though 
not causing loss was an invasion of their rights. ~ ge ON as 


2nd. Thatif they had-not such absolute right, they had a right tos 
supply of water for the necessary purposes of irrigation and otherwise for 
their village, and that the possibility of loss at some future time, arising 
from a possible wrongful diminution of water to their detriment through the 
new sluice and channel entitled them to the relief claimed. 


“Upon the first point Held. That the plaintiffs had not the exclusive 
right to the water contended for by them, but that their right was limited 
to the beneficial enjoyment of the water for the irrigation and other neces. 
sary: purposes of their tenancies as hetetofore enjoyed. Also that the Go. 
vernment, as proprietor of the Kaduvai Channel and water in it, had, sub. 
ject to the above limited use by the plaintiffs and other villages in the same 
position as the plaintiffs’, a right to distribute the water of Kaduvai Chaa. 
nel for the benefit of the public. 

“Upon the second point Held. ThCt no ground existed for granting an 
injunction, as no right of the plaintiffs had been invaded, no damaga had 
accrued, and no case of prospective damage bad been made out. + 

“Ponnooswami Tevar v. Collector of Madura, 5 M. H.C. R. 6, distin- 
guished. 

“Innes, T.— . - “What plaintiffs really claim, as was admitted at the hear- 
dag of the appeal, ig an’easement to the uninterrupted flow of water by the 
artificial chanfel called the Kadnvai. The Government, the common land- ~ 
lord of plaintiffs and lst defendant, alters the distribution of water in a 
manner which plaintiffs consider prejudicial to them ; plaintiffs step in and 
claim a right to the continuance of the old mode of distribution. 

“ I¢.is elementary law that an easement cannot be claimed in respect of 
& tenement, brit by the owner of that tenement, and plaintiffs are in no 
sense owners of the village lands or of any portion of the village lands in 
respect of which they claim this right. The plaintiffs are tenants from 
year to year; and though custom or contract may practically attach 
to each several tenancy the incidents of a permanent holding, defeasible 
only for non-payment of the asseasment which~nay from time to time 
be imposed, they have nothing approaching to an absolute estate of the 
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land. | ‘Now, an easement implies an absolute outright grant to some 
person of an incorporeal right appurtenant to his corporeal property. 
Such a grant cannot be conceived as made toa tenant in respect of a 
tenement in which his interest is precarious. A grant of this kind there. 
fore cannot in such a case be implied, or in other words there can be 
no easement claimed by a tenant as against his landlords. But there 
is nothing in the nature of the plaintiffs’ relations with the Government 
to prevent their possessing, as tenants, rights limited by the duration of 
their interost in the land. Such rights, however, must arise either by 
the exprass contract of letting or by implication from that contract. The 
question therefore now presents itself whether the plaintiffa under their 
soveral contracts of letting can claim a right to prevent any diversion of 
the water of the Kaduvai channet foréhe use of the ryots of other villages. 
In letting irrigable land with existing conveniences for the supply of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, the landlord no doubt impliedly engages, if 
nothing to the contrary is expressed, that tho existing arrangements for the 
supply of water will not be interfered with to the prejudice of the tenant 
during the continuance of the tenancy; and as the plaintiffs’ tenancies are 
from year to year, it may bo taken that this engagement is yearly renewed. 
But I do not think that anything beyond this can be implied from the nature 
of the tenancy. The case reported in 5 M. H. O. R. 6 [the previous case 
quoted above] . ... has noanalogy to this. That was a case in which the 
plaintiff was the proprieter of the tenement in respect of which he claimed 
the easement, and was therefore in a position to claim it, which the plaintiffs 
are not. That case therefore may be dismissed from consideration. Limit- 
ing plaintiffs’ right to this, that they aro entitled todemand in respect of 
their several tenancios that no new arrangement for the distribution of 
water shall be made to their prejudice during their tenancies ; and applying 
this proposition to the admitted facts of the case ; are the plaintiffs entitled 
to the relief prayed? The Government, whom the second defendant reyre- 
sents, has the undoubted right to regulate the distribution of water 
supplied to its ryotwari villages. . . . . So fargg appears, therefore, 
there is no reason for apprehending any breach of their contract en the 
part of Government. In what they have done, they have Merely aofed.in 
acoordance with their rights as landlord, and with their duty as guardian 
of the interests.of the community. . . . .” 
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Remedies—Conditions of Communat Labour, 


The remedies necessary to ensure the efficient administra- 
tion of our Irrigation works are mainly two. 


First.—To enforce, systematize, and extend the old cusr 
tomary common labour (Kudi-maramat) or an equivalent 
for it. 


Second.—To secure an effective control over the distribu- 
tion of the water under conditions that will as far as pos- 
sible have regard to the various interests, both public and 
private, that are concerned. 


Conditions of Communal Labour. 

Communal labour for common objects has existed in 
India from time immemorial. The social, administrative, 
and political unit has always~been the village community. 
The members of the village community, under the guidance 
of their headmen, were accustomed from the earliest times 
to.unite in common effort to effect arrangements for their 
own welfare and to carry out the orders of the ruling power. 
In the early days of British rule, as under the native Go- 
vermments, the land assessment -was due and was paid by 
the village as a whole, and not by the ryots as individual 
payments to the State. At the commencement of our rule 

. it was hoped ard expected that all irrigation works would 
eventually be maintained by the village communities con- 
cerned without cost to the State, although from the first it 
was clear that State funds must be advanced on Ioan to put 
them into a satisfactory condition to begin with. 

But even at the beginning of the century, Colonel, after- 
wards Sir Tuomas Munro, discerned the futility of leaving 
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the irrigation works entirely in the hands of the natives, 
In a letter from the Madras Government, dated 28th Octo- 
ber 1808, to the Court of Directors, mention is made of a 
plan “‘ proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro,” suggesting 
among other things that “ the repair of tanks not rendered 
private property should. be made by Government.” The 
proposal does not seem to have found favour, for, on tho 
29th February 1812, the Government of Madras report to 
the Court of Directors a plan of Settlement, which “ pro- 
vides for the continuance'4n the first instance if necessary 
of limited advances ef tuccavy (money loans), by Govern- 
ment for the expense of repairing the larger tanks, and for 
occasional remissions which extraordinary calamities may 
render requisite. . . . The necessity for granting oc- 
casional remissions and for expenses of tuccavy (money 
loans) and tank repairs which rhay for some time be re- 
quisite, will. diminish by degrees in proportion .to the 
gradual improvement of the country, and ultimately will 
entirely cease. These are not speculative views,’’ &c., &c. 
(p. 520, Vol. I. Selections of papers from the records of the 
East India Office.) a 

On the 28th January 1813, the Board of Revenue wrote — 

“Tt may- be proper to observe that under the Settlement now in progress 
with the actual landholders, it is not contemplated that the aid of Govern. 
ment in the execution of repairs can be wholly withdrawn; but, on The 
other hand, whatever disbursements may be made having for their object 
the extension of agriculture will be made under engag>menis .which shall 
secure to Government either full reimbursement of the expense, or par- 
ticipation in the improvement by a reasonable prorortionate sdvancein the . 
" agsegsment.” 

In a note it is said that the preservation and- repair of 
the more considerable tanks and water-courses must still 
be left with the Collectors, more particularly ir Tanjore. 

The Court of Directors, in a letter to the Madras Govern- 
ment dated 17th December 1813 (page 509), remark :— 


“The ruinous state of the tanks and water-courses in this province 
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pected that they will execute the necessary repairs with only a three years’ 
interest in the land, supposing even that they possessed capital to disburse 
on such an object, which from their general poverty can hardly be the case. 
The expense therefore must in the first instance be incurred by Government 
nd we look for indemnity in the more favorable terme of a future settle- 
ment.” . 

It will be seen hereafter that this hope has never been 
realized in the “future settlements.” It should specially 
be noted that the anticipated expenditure was to put the 
tanks, &c., into good order to begin with, and the tenor of 
all the passages quoted, excep+Sir Tuomas Munno’s pro- 
posal, is that, when once pus into goed order by Govern- 
ment, they ‘should be kept-so by the people themselves. 
The latter expectation has in the main been completely dis- 
appointed ; the people have not maintained the various 
irrigation works in an efficient condition, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works annually expends large sums from 
Imperial Funds upon the up-keep and repair of those very 
* works which it was originally hoped would be properly 
maintained by the people themselves: The expenditure in 
the Public Works Department for 1878-9 in the Madras 
Presidency on Irrigation repairs alone was estimated at 
Ra. 15,50,000 (£155,000). Besides this, establishment cost 
Rs. 7,79,000 (£77,900) and tools and plant Rs. 1,57,000 
(£15,700). This is independent of an expenditure of Rs. 
766,000 (£76,600) on original works. 


But the -Corfimunal labour, though it has languished 
almost everywhere, and is in many places almost in a state 
of suspended animation, has never completely died out, 
and exists-in various forms and various degrees in different 
parts of the Madras Presidency. It has on the whole be- 
come most lethargic in those places and upon those works, 
such as rain-fed reservoirs, where only a trifling expendi- 
ture of labour is regularly needed, and where the results of 
neglect are not immediately felt. It flourishes with the 

. greatest activity upon works such as temporary dams in 
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‘ penditure of : time, money, and labour is greatest, and 
where the neglect of common duties is immediately follow- 
ed by common loss or common ruin. 


The pages of the Reports of the Public Works Commis- 
sion in 1869 contain abundant evidence supporting the view 
here taken, The comparative neglect of the rain-fed tanks 
by the ryots is dwelt upon by witnesses from all parts of the 
Presidency, and there is a similar concurrence of testimony 
that it is upon river-channels that such communal labour 
as still exists is chiefly spent. The extent to which this 
labour is given varies greatly even in different parts of the 
same district. In the south of the District of Coimbatore, 
there are channels where nearly Rs. 2 per acre on the irri- 
gated area is voluntarily collected and spent by the ryots. 
A voluntary cess of 4 annas (sixpeuce) per acre, amounting 
to about Rs. 4,000 (£400) per annum, is levied to pay for 
the channel overseers and watchmen on two important 
channels fed by the river Bhowani. On the other hand, 
the communal labour expended on the numerous channels 
and tanks supplied by the river Noyel is practically nothing. 

On the whole, the greatest amounts, though not the 
highest rates, are collected and expended in the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. At the enquiry of the Public 
Works Commission in 1869, four wealthy farmers holding 
lands in three different Taluks or sub-divisions of the Tan- 
jore District gave the following lists of 14 items of commu- 
nal labour (Kudi-maramat), which, as they said, “is not 
exacted from us by the authorities, but we undertake it of 
our own accord.” : 


Within the boundaries of the villagé, 


1. . Clearing large irrigating channels. - 

2. Do __ branch channels. 

3. Do minor channels. 

4, Do channelo connecting the irrigating with the drainage chan. 
: nels. 

5. Do the drainage channéls. 

6. Embanking or repairing the embankment round the village boundary. 
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mon 


Embanking ihe Kaitaleis or blocks of fields.“ . * 

Embanking the fields. 

Embanking and repairing the smal! ponds used as seed beds, 

Preparing the fields by digging pits in them, to remove accumulated 
soil, and levelling them properly. 

11. Repair and erection of earthen and masonry dams and sluices in the 

channels through the fields. : 


Beyond the boundaries of the village. 


12, Slight clearing of the irrigating channels during low freshes in the 
rivers. 


18. Erection of earthen dams in the rivers at the heads of the channels, 
14, Clearing the channels when the banks are injured by freshes. 


Seen 


~ 


The actual money value of the communal labour thus 
given is very difficult to estimate, seeing that most of the 
labourers are the farm-hands or hinds of the landholders 
or ryots, and work wherever their masters send them, re- 
ceiving their wages in kind. A single temporary dam in 

_the Cauvery in the Trichinopoly District was roughly esti- 
mated by the Engineer to cost Rs. 4,000 (£400). Tho four 
ryots of Tanjore above referred to estimated the value of 
their communal labour ata trifle less than one rupee per 
acre of the irrigated area. There are just 700,000 acres 
of river irrigated land in Tanjore, and this would give a 
total annual value approaching to seven lacs of rupees 
(£70,000) for the communal labour of that district. This* 
would, no doubt, be an excessive estimate were it not that 
in the list above given are several items, such as embank- 
ing the fields, and lowering the level of fields as the silt 
deposits make it mdcessary, which are part of the regular 
routine work of every individual farmer, and have no claim 
at all to the title of communal labour. The Collector of Tan- 
jore, Mr. G. Lez Morris, a man with exceptional know- 
ledge of the district, roughly estimated the total value at 
about three lacs of rupees (£30,000) for the whole district, 
or rather less than half a rupee per acréunder river-irriga- 
tion. Taking the figures given by three of the chief native 
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irrigated Taluks or sub-divisions of the district, the total 
value of communal labour comes to rather. less than three 
lacs of rupees (£30,000). 


Mr. McCatium Wenster showed that in the Sub-divi- 
sion of the Coimbatore District, the old grain payments 
for communal labour had been converted into a money 
payment on the acreage irrigated, which averaged Res. 1-6 
(2s.-9d.) per acre. This amounted to 18 per cent. on the 
assessment, but, as already stated, was levied on the 
acreage and not on the assessment. 


But these arrangements, which make an excellent show 
on paper, are apt to fail egregiously in practice. Every- 
thing depends on the voluntary agreement of the ryots, for 
there is no legal obligation to enforce the payment of & 
voluntary cess, and as will presently appear, the legal 
obligations that do exist regarding customary communal 
labour are yoid of effect. The result in most districts is 
that except where the Revenue officials use all their influ- 
ence to support and enforce communal Jabour, it rapidly 
dies away. A single recalcitwant ryot may, by his refusal 
to unite for the common good, induce the rest of the village 
to follow lis selfish example. There is no question that 
public officers in the present day do not take the same per- 

-gonal interest in utilizing this communal labour for the 
public good as their predecessors in forme? times. Many 
of them know little or nothing about the matter, and most 
leave it to the chief native revenue officer (Tahsildar) and 
the villagers as being a delicate subject to meddle with. 


' The only legal provision for the enforcement of customary 
labour is Section 6 of Act I of 1858, which runs as fol- 
lows :— ~ . 

’ Bec. 6—Whenever KY local eustom any work for the purpose of irriga- 


tion-or drainage or connected therewith is usually executed by the joint- 
labour of a village community, any person bound by such custom to contri. 
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cause to comply with a requisition for such customary aid made to him by 
the head.of the village under the orders of the Tahsiljar or other 
superior Revenue officer, shall be liable to pay a sum equal to twice 
the value of the labour which ‘he is bound to contribute. The amount 80 
payable shal! in case of dispute be determined summarily by a village 
punchsyet assembled by order of the Collector through the village Munsiff, 
acoording to the rules for assembling such punchayets prescribed in Regs- 
lation V and VII of 1816. Such amount shall be payable on demand; and 
on non-payment, the same may be recovered by the same means by which 
arrears of land revenue are recoverable. All sums paid or recovered under 
this section shall be applicable to the expenses of any works for the pur- 
pose of irrigation or drainage executed for the benefit of the village com- 
munities to which the defaulters rerpectively belong.” 


Here the first difficulty is that legal proceedings have to be 
taken against each sepavate defaulter on each separate 
occasion, and practically on the motion of village officers, 
who, if they complained at all, would probably be accused 
of doing so from private enmity. ‘The Collector, burdened 
already with the multiplicity of his duties both as a revonue 
and a magisterial officer, would bring administration to a 
deadlock, if he devoted himself to putting the ponderous 
machinery of a Jury (punchayet) é&c., into motion against 
every ono who refused to giveas his share a few days’ labour 
in removing silt from achannel, Buta more important ob- 
jection is that when by the supineness of the village.com- 
raunities, or of the officers of Government, or both, the 
custom has fallen into desuetude, the Act no longer applies 
<< Whenevor bf local custom any work . . . . és usually 
executed, and when the custom has fallen through and no 
work is ever executed, clearly no one “is bound by such cus-_ 
tom to contribute.” Itisasingular feature of the centraliz- 
-ing tendency of our bureaucratic rule that the village commu- 
nities havg lost much of the powef of self-rnle and self-help 
they formerly possessed. The native jury-system, the Pun- 
chayet, has been rudely shaken. The decisions of such 
a body, if ever it sits, no longer bear the old authority, and 
for the upkeep of irrigation works the punchayet or native 
jury cannot be relied on ; it has practically died out. 
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Tn this changing and changed condition of the village 
communities it is clearly hopeless to expect that the old 

machinery can again be set in motion. The old plan where- 
; by the villagers, accepting as law the orders of their imme- 
diate superiors, settled among themselves the contributions 
due by each ryot towards the common duty of maintaining 
the irrigation of works, levied such contributions in manual 
labour, or grain, or materials, or money, and finally carried 
out the work, has decayed beyond remedy, 


CHAPTER V. 


Remedies (Continued).—Revival of Communal Labour, 


The Public Works Commission of 1869 recorded among 
the results of their enquiries ; that (1) “ Customary labour 
has not been afforded to the-extent necessary or formerly 
prevailing,” and (2) “‘ The difficulty of enforcing customary 
labour has increased.” There was an almost unanimous con- 
currence of testimony in support of their proposal which is 
still more urgent now than it was then, that “ customary 
labour [i.e., customary communal labour] . . . should 
be enforced by legal enactment.’? But though most per- 

- sons conversant with the subject will probably give an 
unhesitating assent to this conclusion, it is from this point 
onwards that the greatest difficulties arise, and the greatest 
conflict of testimony and opinion takes place. What is 
the legal enactment to define ‘ind enforce? How can the 
varying quantity known as “ customary communal labour” 
be stereotyped. in an Act? If it has langnished into nonen- 
tity, how can it be recreated? If converted into a money 
rate, are the villagers, or the Revenue authorities} onthe 
Departmerit of Public Works, to have the spending of the 

proceeds ; afid whichever secures the spending, will not the 
other two bodies protest. that the money might be better 
laid out; and will not the villagers in particular in all pro- 
bability have to” pay the money rate, and to do alot of 
coramunal work as well ? 

The following suggestions are offered in the hope that 
they may afford something like a practicél solution of these 
difficulties. It must be rembered that since 1869, when the 
Public Works Commission sat, the difficulties attending the 
expenditure on district roads, sanitation, and elementary 
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education have been solved by the Local Fund Act intro- 
~@uced by Sir A. J. Arsurayor, now a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council. 


This ‘Act hands over all these matters, with the funds 
applicable to them, to be administered by District Boards 
under suitable rules and restrictions. Whatever opinions 
may have been held originally as to the formation of these 
Boards, there will probably be few either among officials 
or non-officials who would now advocate their abolition. 
There is probably not a single officer of the Revenne or 
Public Works Departments who does nof. know many times 
more of the needs and resources of his district, in roads, 
bridges, sanitation, hospitals, dispensaries, vaccination, and 
elementary education, than he would have known if the 
Local Fund Act had never existed. This admirable legis- 
lative achievement has in fact created a systematic organiz- 
ation devoted to these useful objects throughout the 
Madras Présidency. It has effected two other most admir- 
able results. It hes practically united the officers of the 
Revenue and the Public Works Departments on all matters 
falling within the scope of the Local Funds Act, by sub- 
mitting their different. proposals: and suggestions to the 

“decision of a Locat Fund Board where both are represented. 
And last, but certainly not least, it has secured the presence 
and co-operation of non-official natives as members of the 
Board, in the administration of the country: “It may be 
said that the natives vote as the President afid Collector _ 
wishes ; but this is certainly not universally the case, for the 
present. writer has, on more than_ one occasien, seen the 
President of a Board.outvoted by the “native members. 
Even if it were otherwise, the presence of ths non-official , 
native members would always be a great advantage. The 
topies for decisiormust be explained to them, and are likely — 
to be modified if the arguments in favour of them are pal- 
pably weal. The aative members 2 are at liberty to express 
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supplying the district officials with knowledge they would 
often fail to obtain through merely official channels. It is 
now suggested that a somewhat similar system, suitably 
modified, should be established by law, with the double 
object of enforcing and extending communal labour, and 
of exercising a thoroughly efficient superintendence and 
control over works of irrigation, including the distribution 
of the water. 


First, then, as to the enforcement and extension of Com- 
munal Labour. The preamble of the new Act might run 
“ Whereas by the ancient customs of this country, the aid 
of the village communities ought to be given towards the 
maintenance aud repair of public works of irrigation in 
which they are interested, it is enacted as follows.’”’ ‘Iak- 
ing this as a starting point it will be desirable first of all to 
fix some money-standard or rate to which the communal 

- labour. can, if necessary, be converted under conditions to 
be described hereafter. Is this standard or money rate to 
be fixed at so much per acre of the irrigated area, or at so 
much per rupee of assessment ? The Road Fund and Vil- 
lage Service cfsses are fixed 4t so much per rupee of the 
land assessment, and this is perhaps desirable as the vary- 
ing rates of-assessment are supposed to represent the wary-* 
ing-values of the lands. With regard to irrigation, how- 
ever, the case is different. -The natives in assessing them- 
selves for this p&rpose almost universally fix their contri- 
butions at sé much per acre. They say, justly enough, that 

“the poorer lands re yuire quite as much water as the rich, if 
not more, and although the richer lands are geuerally nearer 
the source and more certain of irrigation, yet if the owner 
paid a larger.contribution he would certainly-think he was 
entitled to receive a larger supply of water. The great 
point, however, is that the natives are accustomed to this 
method of taxing themselves, and if the tax is to be enforced — 
by law, no change of system should be made without the 
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‘The facia already stated may be: taken as a guide-to. the. 
rate per acré at which the..cess should, when necessary, $e 
levied. The for. native farmers. ‘of Fanjore ‘examined hy 
the Public Works Commission i in 1869, explained. that they: 

paid nearly a rupee an acre’ ‘on commynal labour, and in 
Coimbatore, the average rate atiwhich the ryqjs converted 
the communal labour into money was R. 1-6-0 (28. 9d.) per 
acre. It might be provided, then, that the communal labour 
to be required of the community on any work of irrigation 
shall not, when estimated in mo@ey, exceed annually the 
sum of one rupee per acre of the irrigated area, aia under 
the following conditions : : a 

(a). Ifthe communal labour usually expended on #ny 
irrigation work at the time of the passing of the Act exceeds 
in value of labour or in money, the sum of one rupee per 
agre, then such sum shall thenceforth be regarded as the 
amount of communal labour which may be required of the 
community, 

+ (b). Tt tho landholders of half the ares under apy irri- 
gation’ work shall desire to contribute in communal labour a 
greater sim in money or laVour than one rupee. per acre, 
then sich sum as may be agreed upon by them shall be the 
amonnt of communal labour required from the Tandholders 
of the whole area irrigated. : 


Before proceeding to discuss the condit*ons ander which 
‘the whole or any part of such a communal _labour cess 
should be collected, it will be advisabie to show that tho - 
total value of land assessment, plus communal labour, paid 
by the landholders, would not in any case reach the value 
of the half net. produce which is the share claimed by Go- 
vernmont out of the yield of the soil. To show this, it will 
be nécessary to refer to the data and calculations of the 
Settlement Department. This will be done as briefly as 

tpossible; and with this view referenee will be made only to 
he best and the worst classes of lagd,;paying the highes 
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“8 gnd-the lowest assessment respectively. ‘As the ‘settlement 


rates fall in regular gradations from the highest for the 
best land slow +6 the lowest for the worst land, the same" 
Proof i is applicable throvighont, 


Taking the setélement data of the Coimbatore District as 
prepared after actual-experiments, we find the gross yield 
ofthe best irrigated land to average above 1,200 Madras. 
measures, or 50 Imperial “bushels, of-unhasked rice. The 
gross yield of the poorest irrigated land is 300 measures, or 
12 Imperial bushels per acre. To ascertain the Govern- 
ment share, which is half the net produce, the yield is con- 
verted into a money equivalent at a fixed rate. The com- 
mutation rate fixed in this case was the average market 
price ‘for 20 years ending with 1865. As a great rise in 
prices has taken place during tho last ten or fifteen years, 
it is evident ths gross value of the outturn must be groatly 
underrated. Below are given,the results of calculating the 
Government share of the produce, (1) on the average of 
prices from 1845 to 1865, (2) on the averago of 1855 to 1865, 
and (3) on the average of 1865 to 1875, the year before the 
famine. The average value from 1845 to 1865 was Rs. 126 
per garce,* or 25 Madras measures (75 lbs.) per rupee of 
unhusked rice.’ The average from 1855 to 1865 was Rs. 168 
per garce, « or 19 Madras measures (57 lbs.) per rupee. The 
average from 1865 to 1875 was Rs. 212 per garce, or 15 
Madras measures (45 lbs.) per rupee. The following figures 
show how the value of the Government share, or half net 


produce, is arrived at for each rate:— ~ 





* 1 Garce == 8,200 Madras Measures. ] Madras Measure = 93-75 cubic inches. 
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cannot be 


Here it is clearly shown, and the statement 
controverted, that if the Government share of the produce 


were commuted into money at the average market prices of 


1865 to 1875, before the great rise of prices caused b 


y the 


, the Government tax or assessment on the 


best irrigated land would be nearl: 


famine of 1876 


Instead of this 


ly Rs. 23 per acre, and on 


the worst irrigated land Rs, 6} per acre. 
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the average rate has been so fixed that only Rs. 12 per acre 
is levied under the new settlement on the best land, and 
only Rs. 2} on the worst. The land assessment is in fact _ 
calculated on the datum of a market value to which prices 
will never again fall. On the best lands too, it will be observ- 
ed that 20 per cent. is deducted on account of possible vicissi- 
tudes of season. Thus the undeniable fact is that the Go- 
vernment are treating the ryots with such leniency that both 
on the best and on the worst land they levy less than half 
the amount which is their recognised share of the produce. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the same proof for the grada- 
tions of assessment levied ‘on the various classes of soils, 
The assessment imposed on these is based upon actual ex- 
periment, and is calculated in the same way. Itis obvious - 
then, that there is an ample margin between the land asgsess- 
ment which the Government might demand, and that which 
actually is demanded, to allow all ryots or landholders to pro- 
vide the full amount of communal labour here suggested. 


Englishmen interested in India, having got rid of the 
idea that India is a very rich country, are now in danger of 
falling into the equally mischievous error that all inhabi- 
tants of India are equally poor. Taking the agricultural 
population 6f the Madras Presidency generally (excluding 
the people of the West Coast), there is a broad line of di- 
vision between the thoroughly prosperous and well-to-do, 
and thosé who dre but little removed from poverty. To the 
former claés belong those who hold permanently irrigated 
land, that is land which is to all human calculation secura 
of water-supply from channels, reservoirs, or wells. To 
the latter belong, in varying gradations, the far larger class 
of all who do not. The first class, however, includes a most 
important and extensive section of the population, includ- 
ing the majority of the landholders of the irrigated tracts 
in Godavery, Kistna, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, much of Coim- 
- batore, of Tinnevelly, of Madura, and of other districts. 


The area thus certain of irrigation and permanently pro- 
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_ tected against drought throughout the Presidency is esti- 
mated by the Board of Revenue to exceed two million acres. 
The land assessment payable to Government on this area is 
” about 110 lacs of rupees (£1,100,000). In enforcing what 
might be called ‘‘ the communal labour cess,” there would 
be no hardship requirig the maximum amount from the 
ryots of those lands that are secure of water and of crop. 


But in the newly irrigated delta tracts of the Godavery 
and the Kistna, where the distribution of the water is 
efficient, and where, moreover, the water-rate is not 
a consolidated charge upon the land, but is charged 
at so much per acre as the water is used, it is probable that 
the present scheme would be-imapplicable, at all events 
without important modifications. Deducting, then, half a 
million of acres on account of the newly irrigated delta . 
lands of these two districts, there remain a million and a 
half of acres on which the full amount of communal labour 
would be demanded. The communal labour on this area, 
at the value of R. 1 per acre, Would be worth 15 lacs ‘of 
rupees (£150,000) per annum, With-siich aid’ as this, it 
would not be too much to anticipate that the public irriga- 
tion works would be maintained in a state of the highest 
efficiency, and that a perceptible diminution of the State 
expenditure on minor repairs might be expectéd. -A larger 
expenditure of State funds-could then be made to put infes 
rior irrigation works into an efficient condifion.- : 

The lands less certain of irrigation amount toa million and 
a half of acres, assessed at 70 lacs of rupees (£700,000). 
If half the amount of communal labear.reqtired for the per- 
manently irrigated lands were required for these inferior, 
we should further have labour worth Rs. 7,50,000 (£75,000) 
per annum expended annually, for the most part om rainfed 
tanks which aré now deplorably neglected by the people. 


Tt is no Titonian fancy that the landholders themselves 
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rate. There are many cases where the villagers have 
offered to subscribe considerable sums for the execution of 
works in which they were interested, but there was usually 
the request, sometimes the condition, that it must be dis- 
tributed rateably over the irrigated area, and be collected. 
by the Government officers in the same way as the State 
revenue. An intelligent community is often anxious to 
carry out some favourite scheme. of improvement, but a 
single recalcitrant objector can often put a stop to it all. 
Tf he will not subscribe, neither will they, and so the 
scheme falls through. During the settlement of the Tin- 
nevelly District, moro than 2} lacs of rupees (£25,000) were 
raised by subscription and by the sale of waste lands, and 
expended upon objects of public utility, chiefly irriga- 
tion works. On one channel alone the ryots built 
forty-six substantial masonry sluices, in lieu of more than 
a hundred hollow palmyra trunks which had been used as 
sluices, to the great damage of the channel bank, and to 
the detriment of the iands at the end of the channel. The 
channel in-yuestion.irrigates only 650 acres, and receives 
an ample supply of water from the first weir over the Tam- 
brapurni river, but fhe drain of water through the rude 
wooden escape pipes was so great, that the supply for the 
lands at the end of the channel was insufficient. In another 
yillage the residents built twenty-six new masonry sluices. 
In another. part of the same district, above Rs. 40,000 
(£4,000) were subscribed by the ryots, and expended upon 
a new head sluice and channel in connection with the irri- 
gation work known as the Strivaigandam weir or anicut, 
In another villaze, abeve Rs. 1,000 (£100) were subscribed 
by the ryots, and expended in clearing away accumulations 
of silt from neglected public channels. Four villages united 
to subscribe Rs. 2,500 (£250) to build regulating works 
to apportion the water-supply, and thua settle an ancient 
feud. Many similar cases could be mentioned. Indeed so 
ene weaen tha anniicatinns from village communities 
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desirous of raising subscriptions for works of public utility 
in which they were individually interested, that the autho- _ 
rities were unable to pay attention to them all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Remedies (Continued),—Up-keep and Control of Irrigation 


Works—Irrigation Boards. ° : 

Upkeep and Control of Irrigation- Works:~—Lr ~arrang- 
ing for the detailed and systematic -eniployment’ of 
communal labour upon the repair and maintenance of” 
irrigation works, the guiding principle “inust: be decen- 
tralization. Local works to be maintained by Tocal means 
must be supervised by ‘lacak knowledge and personal inter- 
est. The people who contribute either communal labour or 
an equivalent ows arg the very persons who apemost inter- 
ested in seeing it properly expended. ‘The Collector in 
charge of a district will have a general interost Tavall the’ 
irrigation works in it, but his personal interest will be cen- 
tred in those he happens to have seen. So with the Super- 
intending Engineer of several districts. How then can we 
secure the personal interest needed for the work in view ? 
No single official will have time enough or knowledge 
enough for the detailed work of a whole district, thousands 
of’square miles in extent, containing perhaps more than a 
thousand rain-fed tanks, and a hundred or go of river-fed 
channels. | ‘His interest will be both meagre and scattered. 

The most effected system will, it is suggested, be found to- 
lie in the establishment of “ Taluk Irrigation Boards.°* In 
every taluk there should be an Irrigation Board, gomprising 
as members, the Engineer of the Range, the chief native 
Revenue officer, called the Tahsildar, and his immediate 
European superior, and a few other district officials ; and 
together with these an equalor greater nember of landholders 





* A Taluk is a Sub-division of a district. Hach District contains from 6 to 12 
Taluks. 
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or ryots interested in the different irrigation works of the 
Taluk or in as many of them as possible. The Collector 
should be ex-efficio President, and the Superintending or Dis- 
trict Engineer should be a member of all the Boards. Each 
separate irrigation channel, and every important rain-fed 
reservoir should have a non-official native representative 
on the Board, and all large irrigation channels should have 
several. Special care should be taken in latge channels to 
Secure a representative from the last village irrigated by 
the channel, where all waste of water in irrigating the 

_ Villages above would be immediately felt. It would be the 
‘duty of every Board at the outset to ‘acquire trustworthy 
plans ‘and lists showing the course of every irrigation channel 
in the taluk, and details regarding every bank, cut, sluice, 
waste-weir, and other masonry work, both for channels and 
reservoirs, together with full information of the area to 
be irrigated by each separate sluice. As already observed, 
there is probably not a single district in the Madras Presi- 
dency where this essenjial information is now in existence. 
Such ignorance. dees not redound to the credit of our ad- 
ministration, and is of itself sufficient to indicate the need 
for some such reforms as are now proposed. 


Phe collection of the needful information proposed would 
be a work of time, particularly where professional skill was 
required to obtain it. Buta beginning cculd-~be made at 
once, and much valuable knowledge secured without diff- 
culty. In all surveyed districts there are maps ona scale 
of 16 inches to the mile, and the first obstacle, that of 
securing sketches and maps, is this removed as far as 
surveyed districts are coicerned. All irrigated Jand would 
be entered in one of two classes, according to the certainty 
oy otherwise of the irrigation. Remission of assessment 
on account of scarcity and failure of water at any time 
during five years might qualify for entering lands under the 
latter head. 
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The Irrigation Board: would proceed toascertain the amount ‘ 
of communal labour devoted to each irrigation work by the 
village communities interested ; and in every case, where the 
amount, as estimated by the Irrigation Board, was of less 
value than one rupee per acre for permanenily irrigated land, 
and half a rupee for the rest, they would call upon the village 
communities through their headmen tomake good theamount 
up¢n repairs, conservancy establishment, and such other work 
as the Board directed. If any community failed to obey the. 
order thus given, the Irrigation Board wawld proceed to. 
levy annually the money equivalent of the additionsd 
communal labour so required to make up the legal quota, * 
and to expend the amount under their own orders, either- 
through the Engineer or through other agency, on the irri- , 
gation work concerned. This is the essentialfeature of the 
whole scheme now under elaboration. ; 


The Board might entrust the work to the villagers for 
payment, or not, according to circumstances. The overseers, 
watchmen, and other establishment maintained by com- 
munal contributions, or by money equivalents, would be 
amenable to the orders of the Irrigation Board, and their 
appointment and dismissal would rest with the Board sub. - 
ject to the President’s confirmation. The cess would be 
collected in the same way as the land revenue. ‘A smalt 
percentage of. the total value of the communal labour would - 
have to be levied in money to meet the contingent expenses 
of the Board, salary of one or more clerks and overseers, &c., 
&¢, The emoluments arising from grants of land, dedyctions — 
from tho revenue, and the like, now devoted fo the main- - 
tenance of channel watchmen and overseers, would continna 
to be applied to the same objects under the orders of the 
Irrigation Board.: No new sluice, cut, or other work, . 
by a landholder or farmer, would be permitted without the + 
formal sanction of the Irrigation Board, and all alterationa 
executed by the Public Works Department out of Imperial 


_funds would be communicated before execution to the Board, 
b 7 
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“who would be invited to express their opinion as to the 
works most urgently in need of attention. With the ap- 
proval of the Engineer, the Board should be empowered to 
alter, diminish, enlarge, and generally regulate the discharge 
from any sluice or work, consistently with the proper irri- 
gation of the area to be supplicd, and to make all arrange- 
ments connected with the distribution of the water for the 
benefit of the community. They would make annual allot- 
ments estimated in money for the removal of silt, sand, and 
vegetation from channel beds, for repairs to masonry, and 
for all similar needful work. The work would be carried 
out by the villagers or by the Board in the manner already 

-indicated. : : : 


In the case of channels wholly or partially irrigating 
Zemindari or proprietary estates, it would be advisable to 
have a representative of the Zemindar or proprietor on the 
Board, and to provide that. in case of dispute as to.the dis- 

' tribution of water to such proprietary lands, a jury should 

be appointed, nominated by the President of the Board 

on the one hand, and by the Zemindar or proprietor on the 

‘other, The basis of decision should be that the works for dis- 

tribution of water should allow, when water was available, 

a liberal quantity for the area registered as iprigated in 

the Zemindari or proprietary estate at the time of the 
passing of the Act. This amount might be taken at 50 or 
100 per cent. more than the quantity estimated as actually 
required to raise a crop of rice, or say* & cubic yards per 
acre per hour. This, however, is a question requiring ex- 
amination and professional engineering knowledge. The 
Irrigation Board would agt upon the report of the jury, 

and no suit should lie against them except upont the mat- 

ter of fact above noted. ; . 





* 3 cubic yards per acre per hour for irrigation is estimated by the Madras 


“Bagineers to be “ more than ‘ample with a constant supply, but with an inter 


mittent supply 34 would probably be requisite sometimes to give more.” 
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Similar provision might be made for other proprietary 
lands, shch as “inams.’? With regard to ryotwari lands, . 
the holders of which are tenants of Government, it has 
already been decided by the High Court in the second case 
already quoted (p. 26) that the Government has full power to 
regulate the distribution of water for irrigation for the public 

. benefit. The Act might provide that no suit should lie 
against the Board for any reasonable orders carried out by 
them for the proper regulation and distribution of water 
for the irrigation of such lands. In the form in which it is 
now proposed to enforce communal labour, it will be un- 
necessary to specify the details of it, except in so far as 
the value of the communal labour given by the community 
must be estimated. The list given by the four Tanjore 
farmers previously quoted (p. 82) may be taken for this 
purpose, omitting such items as embanking fields, and 
lowering their level, which aro personal and not com- 
munal obligations. The repair of weirs, sluices, and other 
works, of reservoir embankments, and of the supply chan- 
nels thereof, might also be added. Everything connected 
with the repair and maintenance of irrigation works might 
thus fall within the limits of communal labour, but it is 
obvious that the chief expenditure of such labour would fall 
upon the conétantly recurring needs in the way of removing 
silt, sand,.and weeds, Strengthening and repairing banks, 
&e., &e. 9 7 7 j 


The village communities concerned should be held pri- 
marily responsible for the safe custody of the irrigation works 
affecting tiem, just as they are now held responsible under 
Act XXVIII of 1860 (S. 9) for the safety of boundary 
stones erected by Government. In the case of wilful dam- 
age to a sluice, weir,-channel, or other irrigation work, it 
should be provided by law that a penalty of twice the cost 
of repairing such damage should be leviable from the 
holders of the land irrigated by any Work thus damaged, 
or profiting by the injury of such work, The penalty 


as « 
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should be independent of the criminal prosecution to which’ 
the actual perpetrators, if discovered, would be liable. 


, The Taluk Irrigation Boards would meet once a month or as 


often as might be necessary, and a report of their proceed- 
ings would be published in the District Gazette. They would 
submit an annual report of all communal work executed, 
with detailed accounts of all sums of money collected and 
disbursed under the Act. Great care would be necessary to 
prevent the proceeds of the cess from being swallowed up 
by costly establishments, instead of being spent on the 
actual improvement of the works. The provisions of Act I 
of 1858 (Customary Labour) for works of sudden emergency 
and danger might be left practically unaltered. Where two 


* or more taluks are under the same irrigation work, .as in 


Tanjore, it would be open to the President to unite the 


_Trrigation Boards of such taluks for one or more meetings 


as might be necessary. The Government would reserve 
power to exempt any district or specified work of irrigation 
from the operation of the Act. But as the value of the 
communal labour would then bé lost to Government and 
to the works, this reservation would probably be sparingly . 


. exercised. With the checks on the Irrigation Boards al- 


ready noted, ‘requiring the concurrence of the Engineer 
before action is taken, there would probably be little diffi- 
culty in applying the system throughout the oer part 

pf the Presidency. ~ ; 


~ 


3 CHAPTER VII. 


i Se a Summary, 

To summarize the contents of the preceding chapters. It 
has been shown that the administration of the old Irrigation 
Works of the Madras Presidency is, generally, and allowing 
for exceptions, in a condition far removed from thorough 
efficiency. The causes of this inefficiency are chiefly four :— 


t.—The division of résponsibility and authority with 
regard to the repair and maintenance of the irrigation works . 
and the distribution of the water, between the Revenue 
Department and that of Public Works. 


2,—-The neglect and dbandonment by the village commu- 
nities of the. immemorial duty of communal labour. 


-3.—The inability of the officers of Government to enforce 
the rules they are legally entitled and bound to make for _ 
the careful distribution of water for irrigation. 


4.—The irregularity and uncertainty of the State allot- 
ments for the repairs of irrigation works. 


The results of this inefficient administration ate— 
sates ul 


I.—The gradual deterioration of many important ‘works 
of irrigation through increasing waste of water; and of a 
far greater number of minor works both through waste of 
"water and through want of the communal labour that should 
be given for repairs. * 


II.—Thers is a logs to the public revenues, which must be 
estimated at-tens of thousands of pounds yearly, not only 
on accdunt of lands that“%ould be irrigated and are not, 
but also on account of lands imperfectly irrigated through’ 
waste of water, the assessment of which has to be remitted 
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and cancelled. In 1875-6, there were 156,000 acres assess- 

ed at.Rs. 6,51,000 (£65,100) nominally supplied by the chief 

sources of irrigation alone (not including the great: delta 
“ works of the Godavery and the Kistna), which were neither 

occupied nor irrigated. ‘In addition to this, Rs. 10,52,000 

(£105,200) were remitted on account of 240,000 acres under 


all sources left uncultivated by the ryotefor want af water. A - 


further sum of Rs. 11,90,000 (€119,000}' was remitted by 
Government on account of withered .erops, short produce, 
&c., on an unknown area, all due to deficiency of water. 
IEI.—-Whatever may be the logs to the public revenue, the 
loss to the weelth of the community must be from two to three 


. times as great.~ To the lossed already indicated by the fore- 


" going figures must be added the loss of crop on 186,000 
acres left uncultivated for which water would have been* 

_ available if the ryots had econowized it. The assessment 
‘on this land Rs. 5,78,000 (£57,800) was collected from the 
ryots by Government. 


To effect the administrative reforms so urgently needed, 
it is proposed that a Legislative enactment be passed with 
the following objects:—* =  .” ; ; 

(1). To revive and enforce the duty of communal labour 
among the village communities. : 


(2), To unite the distinct and often antagonistic influ- 
ences of the Revenue Department, the Puklic Works 
Department, and the village communities, by the establish- 
ment of an Irrigation Board .in every taink, on which all 
three bodies will be distinctly.represented. 


' A method of enforcing the commural labour has been 
suggested, which has the advantage of leaving the duty iti 

». the hands of the village communities either wholly or 
' partly, according as they may he willing and able to per- 
form it, while such portion as may be neglected or’ declined 

.. is converted jnto.a money equivalent, and ‘expended under 
' the orders of the Irrigation Board. The value of communal 
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labour has been estimated ‘by wealthy ryots of Teagjore 
as nearly rupee an acre in that district, while in parts - 
of the. Coimbatore District, -the communal labour ‘hag: 
been converted ‘by the ryots themselves into a cess averag- 
ing R.1-6 per acre. If communal labour were required 
throughout the Presidency to the value of Rs. 1 per acre 
‘on about 1} million agres of land the irrigation of which is 
certain, and of Rs. J.per7acre on about 14 million. acres 
of land, the irrigation-of which is uncertain, there would 
be expended on the irrigation works of the Presidency, 
labour to the value of about 224 lacs of rupees yearly 
(£225,000), of which but a comparatively small quantity 
is now secured. 


Under such a system as has been aeay all irrigation 
works would, it is believed, be éventually : maintained in a 
state-of thorough efficiency. The distribution of ‘water 
would gradually become economical and systematic. The 
public revenue would be increased by a sum that might be 
expected eventually to reach £100,000 per annum or even 
more, The wealth of the community would be increased by . 
asum nécessarily at least twice as great as the inorease 
to the public revenue. The State allotments for repairs, at 

. present’ insufficient, would become ample for all purposes, 
afd in course of time could be materially diminished, to 
the sensible Bea of the a aia Exchequer. 





